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ACADEMIC BUSINESS 


Some years ago I addressed the Commercial Club 
of Muscatine, Iowa, on the psychology of advertis- 
ing. At the close of my talk a corner grocer said: 
‘Dat vos an interesting talk by de professor; but 
yt dos he know about beesness?” The chairman 
asked: “What is the annual turnover in your office?” 
fter some figuring he ventured: “About $20,000 a 
ear.” Then he turned to me and asked: “You are 
he administrator of the Graduate College and a 
‘uber of the Board of Deans which administers 
What is the 
I said: 
‘Two or three million dollars a year.” Thus the 


he educational funds of the university. 


harman eame to my rescue to the amusement of 
he businessmen. 

The fact is that the university is a big business. 
he president is coming more and more to be a big 
businessman and his staff, the deans, are accountable 
or the good business administration of the respective 
lleges. The administration of a large college or 
ulversity is not only big business in the usual sense 
uta peculiarly difficult business on account of the 
laracter of the goods to be administered. A multi- 
uilion-dollar corporation dealing with steel, or to- 
acco, or automobiles is dealing largely with material 


vols and the chief problem is money—money-making 
id money-spending for the maintenance and devel- 


By 
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opment of the plant. A university administration 
has the same problems in the maintenance and devel- 
opment of the plant but the primary business interest 
of the university is not the buildings and grounds 
but the faculty and the students, select and superior 
minds, experts, specialists; not the kind of a person- 
nel problem that a factory has within its labor unions 
but a vastly more intricate affair of selecting, pro- 
moting, improving, and satisfying a superior lot of 
human beings not only on humanitarian principles 
but on humanistic and idealistic principles for the 
vitalizing of learning. The successes and failures of 
university presidents do not ordinarily hinge upon 
success or failure in money and plans for the material 
development of the campus, although they sometimes 
hinge upon the successful maintenance of the foot- 
ball team, but in ability to manage this widely as- 
sorted mass of scholars in a co-operative and demo- 
eratic enterprise on the American rapidly rising seale 
of magnitude. 

But let us take a mercenary view of the academic 
There are 
two aspects: adventurous 
enterprise in business. The latter is by far the more 
important; but let me limit myself here to the humbler 
task of considering academic economies. 

One possible advantage of an economie crisis is 


administration in a learned institution. 
business economies and 
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that it often forces a job analysis with consequent 
improvement in production and traffic. In the pres- 
ent world crisis, colleges and universities are facing 
the necessity for new economies. Let us assume that 
an American college or university sees the need of a 
job analysis or inventory of its present procedures 
and wishes to economize as much as possible through 
changes in the curriculum involving reduction in cost 
without the sacrificing of educational values. It is 
well known that American institutions of higher learn- 
ing are frequently cheap both in investments and in 
But an educational accountant called in to 
survey the economies of our best colleges and univer- 
sities could reveal abundant opportunities for the im- 
provement of business methods by lowering costs in 


returns. 


the traffic of curricula. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in the present cur- 
riculum Since 
the introduction of the elective system, American in- 
stitutions have engaged in a reckless policy of multi- 
plying courses, both and undergraduate. 
This expansion has become bewildering due to the 
acceptance of the policy of liberalizing curricula. 
the Graduate College, I have surprised 
many of my progressive colleagues by 
sampaign against 


is the excessive offering of courses. 


graduate 


As dean of 
carrying on a 
constant and more or less effective 
the multiplication of graduate courses. Since many 
of these were shared with the College of 
Liberal Arts, that policy also affected undergraduates. 
The multiplication of courses appears in two aspects: 
(1) the duplication of courses, and (2) a too rapid 
increase in the number of courses. The duplication 
is evident at three levels: (1) the overlapping of pro- 
fessional and liberal courses; (2) the duplication of 
departmental offerings in liberal courses; and (3) the 
duplication of content in courses within a department. 


courses 


The integration of liberal and professional courses 
within the entire scope of the university is highly 
laudable; but, when we examine programs such as 
those in genetics and medicine, political science and 
the science of law, health and bacteriology, psychol- 
ogy and education, or physics and engineering, it be- 
comes apparent that there is room for a radical divi- 
sion of labor in the interest of economy among the 
colleges of the university. 

There is a wholesome movement in the direction 
of breaking down departmental fences in arts and 
science by the establishment of schools such as social 
science, journalism, various divisions of fine arts and 
applied arts, language and literature, and life sciences. 
At the graduate level this takes the form of research 
institutes, research stations, and a variety of other 
organizations which have served the purpose of co- 
ordinating departmental units by bringing several arts 
and sciences to bear on a broadly conceived subject. 


There is also a minor movement in the direction of 
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classifying allied departments and divisions, ag int 
case of the comprehensive organization of the iy 
sciences. 
The fact is that the classical conception of Wate, 
tight compartments is rapidly crumbling i in the gresip 
effective movement to organize and integrate {, 
functions of the institution. Such integration yg 
of course, result in the elimination of a large Dube 
of competitive courses and of an endless quplicgi 
of content in the different courses. 
honor student complains that, in order to prepare jy 
graduate work, he has taken fundamental COURSE y 
the leading branches of science and arts and q, 
result has listened to the exposition of the doctriy 
of evolution in six different departments; wheyy 
that might well have been made one course in its 
of a comprehensive nature or assigned to one depyr, 
He found courses in heredity in 20, 
botany, medicine, and psychology, covering ese 
tially the same ground. A single course covering 
four interests would have been not only more econoni 
cal but more vital and conducive toward speci:lix 
tion. There is a continuous scramble for pre-enpiix 
of the no-man’s land between departments. 
To the one step farther, we {nj 
within the traditional arts and science departnay 
a large duplication of courses and an unpard 
neglect in the division of labor. There is oft 
lack of team-work. If the head of the departwet 
would take an outline of each course in his depart 
ment, bluepencil all items which are manifest dup 
cations, and at a conference with his staff agree wo 
a division of labor, this would undoubtedly result 
a reduction of a considerable number 
offered and would place responsibility for special 
tion and adequate treatment of a topic where it 
longs. A few years ago the exposure of this tende 
in departments in colleges of education revealed th 
fact that these experts in education were utterly wat 
ing in the skill and businesslike behavior of cur 
lum-making from the point of view of effective tex 
ing and learning; but the same kind of expos 
could have been made and are being made in 
departments. What, then, are some of the {aii 
which operate to produce an excessive multiplicalit 
of courses? While these vary among institutions, 
following frequently prevail: 
The theory that everything to be learned mut! 
taught. We teach too much. It is to the ered « 
American higher education that it has been gentti® 
and progressive in liberalizing the curriculw " 
accepting into the fold of established fields of le 
ing new fields, both theoretical and practical; )'# 
these ventures upon new frontiers of learning re‘ 
educators have often gone too fast and made w)* 
claims of returns. There is often danger of offerst 


ment. 


carry conflict 


of cours 
sma 


cou 
dan 
ded 
cher 


Tan, 
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student the fruits of adventure without training for 
ploration. The wild rampage In higher education 
| the theory that everything that is to be learned 
st be taught is without parallel in history. It is 
economical, unpedagogical, and a violation of fun- 
mental principles of a sound philosophy of educa- 
bn. It carries the attitude of secondary education 
to college education and graduate and professional 
nd is retarding to that extent. 

Going beyond the general introductory course into 
broad field in higher education, the student should 
thrown more and more upon his own resources and 
ould bear in mind that he should no longer be 
east-fed or bottle-fed. This is particularly true 
hen entering into new fields of learning. Toeing 
e mark in the classroom should be reduced to a 
inimum, and students should be given time and 
eedom to learn instead of being required to sit 
und to be pellet-fed. The cultivation of the prin- 
ple of self-help in accordance with the practice of 
ropean universities would revolutionize our cur- 
ula by eliminating from the courses offered those 
jects which students can pursue most effectively 
eoing to original sources, organizing their own 
inking, and working in small groups under their 
n initiative. This would result in a wide spread of 
ievenent in proportion to natural ability, which 
nany respects corresponds to what will happen 


prk, a 








er in life and is a necessary condition for scholarly 
ainment. It would, of course, reduce the number 
instructors required and would release the time of 
se who remain for the pursuit of research, which 
a function of the university. 

The outgrown theories in regard to the advantages 
With the reduction in the number 
courses there should be a movement to organize 
idamental courses in larger and larger units, each 
aded in some way by the most inspiring scholar or 
tcher in the department. We here meet the bogie 
at students must have individual attention. I dare 
; that the implementation of this theory originated 
the nursery and has been cultivated by teachers 
h0 were not born leaders. I would rather have 
fn a student of literature under Bliss Perry, in 
ilosophy under J. E. Woodridge, or in American 
sory under Bolton, in classes of 300 or more than 
have been pigeonholed for a year in each of these 
partments in small classes of 15 or 20 with an 
lerpaid instructor in an attitude of solitary con- 
euent and a stale atmosphere. 

tecently took the responsibility for encouraging 
‘xperiment, in a field in which small classes are 
host universally deemed essential, by co-operating 
th the head of the department in encouraging one 
sructor to consolidate three classes in first-year 


ean, resulting in a elass of from 75 to 100 stu- 





small classes. 
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dents. His theory was that the best way for the 
student to learn the declensions and conjugations is 
to learn them in the quiet of his room, that grammar 
in general is well stated in the textbook and does not 
need to be given by word of mouth, that to find 
whether or not the student has studied his lesson it 
is not necessary to spend an hour in individual quiz, 
that drill in pronunciation can be carried on in a 
finer spirit in a large class, and that the primary 
function of the teacher is to motivate by outlining 
the specific things the student must learn, by keeping 
rigid check on performance by a well-pointed five- or 
ten-minute daily written test, and above all by the 
development of a love and enthusiasm for the lan- 
guage and its literature by the spirit of the classroom. 
Needless to say, at the end of the year the achieve- 
ment of the students in this large group compared 
very favorably with that of the students in small 
groups. The students in the large group had more 
vital personal contact, guidance, and inspiration from 
their teacher than the students in smaller sections got 
from the average teacher. 

There is no reason why elementary courses in large 
sections cannot be made as effective as in small sec- 
tions; but success in this depends upon a radical revi- 
sion of the present practice of content lectures and 
drill sections by the substitution of methods which 
keep each student in active response to the instructor 
as if he and the instructor were the only persons 
present in the room. The ability to do this is a busi- 
ness ability which but few faculty members possess, 
and the assignment should not be given to an instrue- 
tor who is not gifted in this direction. The effective- 
ness of personal association between student and 
instructor varies far more with the instructor’s power 
of leadership and method of keeping students at 
work than with the size of the class. Under favor- 
able circumstances, the advantages can all be turned 
in favor of the larger classes. For a comprehensive 
elementary course it might be advantageous to give 
promotion, increase in salary, and the best facilities 
for work to one outstanding scholarly man of business 
ability and competence in the organization of instrue- 
tion and dismiss two or three instructors of the ordi- 
He would dress up for the 
oceasion, literally and figuratively. It is a shameful 
procedure to allow the most scholarly teacher to waste 
his time in small units of competitive introductory 
courses except for the direction of an honors group. 

The aggrandizement of the department. There is a 
common feeling that the number of students a depart- 
ment can draw is an index to its efficiency. Even 
the administration is in danger of falling for this 
fallacy, ignoring the fact that large registration may 
be due to snap courses offered, duplication of the 
ground covered by other departments, or mere in- 


nary treadmill type. 
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genuity in promotion. Highly specialized courses 
are set up to make good catalogue showing in such 
numbers that they become uneconomically small. 
Subjects which should be pursued by advanced stu- 
dents, by honors, or by other individual methods are 
set up in courses which are supposed to add to the 
credit of the teaching load and justify additions to 
the staff. Such topics could well be carried under 
the single registration “individual work” for under- 
graduates or under the heading “research” or “proj- 
ects” for graduate students. Such registrations, well 
conducted, would accrue to the eredit of the student 
rather than the teaching load of the department. 
Take, for example, the development of the reading 
clinic. Here at lowa the department of psychology 
had a theory that clinical studies in reading disabili- 
ties should be pursued only by advanced students 
who had natural aptitude and power of initiative for 
this work. We therefore fractionated the funda- 
mental problems and allowed graduate students to 
take these as specific research topics, each blazing his 
own trail but at the same time doing teamwork with 
All had access to specialists 
in the university for consultations. Although we had 
no professor in this subject, a very respectable clinic 
was developed in the course of a few years which 
eared for the analysis and correction of the reading 
disabilities of all entering freshmen and published a 
considerable number of scientific reports on the sub- 
ject. Each and every one who chose this path has 
gone into a research position in some other college or 
university with this as his field of specialization. 
There was no course in this subject, it did not count 
toward any particular professor’s teaching load, but 
the theory was sound and the practical results were 


others in the same field. 


good. 

The teaching load. On the whole, universities have’ 
reduced the traditional American teaching load on the 
assumption that the members of the staff should be 
engaged in creative work. Good universities advoeate 
that a member of the staff in any rank may reduce 
his teaching load in proportion to his general output 
of creative work and to the general direction of re- 
search. The executive responsibilities must also be 
taken This is a most essential and 
wholesome policy in the development of a university. 

It is often difficult to discourage men with com- 
petence for research from trying to maintain what 


into account. 


Events 
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they consider a respectable teaching load, On th 
other hand, a considerable body of the staf taky 
undue advantage of this policy in gravitating toway 
a minimum load, either by neglecting creative Wor 
or by doling out some pifile as evidence of schol, 
achievement. New appointments are made On th 
assumption that there is promise of teaching ahilip 
and ability in research. The latter promise ql jy 
often fails to materialize. The traditional schedup 
fora person not engaged in research is fifteen hour 
of elementary teaching. The administration yg 
well be hard-boiled and make it twenty, and, if s 
quately prepared, an instructor would still hay, 
snap job when not doing creative work. Under py, 
gressive organization, the standard classroom schedth 
for undergraduates might profitably be reduced jy 
several hours in the interest of the students’ freeden 
to learn and a reduction of the professor’s teachiy 
It is a diseredit to a graduate student to resi 
ter for a large number of courses instead of entery 
upon a scholarly life of self-help in which he shoul 






xe 
i 





nal: 





















load. 







be laying foundations for companionship in resear 





and thereby not only free the professor from unnew 





sary classroom work but even render him a service, 





In summary, the university which undertakes thi 






type of survey of its curricular offerings ean undo 





edly wisely make a considerate but sweeping redw 





tion in the number of courses offered, with an i 





sistence upon better integration of thoge courses whit 





survive and wise elimination of unreasonably sul 





classes—all without loss of edueational values but wi 






great financial savings to the institution. 





In all such rigid revisions, no movement shoull ® 
advoeated that would reduce the opportunities i 
choice of fields of learning, the effectiveness of teat 
ing, or the discouragement of the development ot ne 
fields of knowledge for both students and protessin 
Revisions of this kind often go against the union-labt 
attitude toward promotions and dismissals whit 







inves 






















THE RELATION OF CLASS-SIZE TO 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


In the article that opens this number, Carl E. Sea- 
shore vigorously challenges the contention that small 









always gravitate toward mediocrity. LHowevel, * 
requires the grace of fortune, business tact, and at Bs 
demic leadership to initiate such a program 3s 1 a 
as, but no faster than, the faculty can realize % bin, 
need and possibilities of economy and devise "if Rica 
and means of preserving or improving the qu!!! Th 
of its offerings by a co-operative attitude toward si ae 
a business project in educational economies. —- 

Whi 

much 

appl 
classes are uniformly essential or even desirable # oe 
the colleges and universities. A similar position y a 
taken by the late Lotus D. Coffman, who, early 1 i 





presidency of the University of Minnesota, po 
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Sewphasis upon “required thinking.” 
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vat whatever evidence there was from controlled 


t tl 
tion at that time gave no support to the 


sperimenta 
mall-class theory. 
It is true, of course, that the successful teaching of 


proe classes depends not alone upon the ability of 
e teacher to inspire as well as instruct. If the in- 
truction is to go beyond the inspiring lecture, success 
Fepends also upon the teacher’s ability to organize 
¥ conduct a type of elass discussion that will keep 
member of the group on his mental tip-toes 


very 

+ roughout the class period. 

William H. Kilpatrick, one of the best exemplars 
»f large-class teaching on the university level, taught 
Serv large groups at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
ersity, for twenty-five years prior to his retirement 
i 1938. Often the enrollment in his classes exceeded 
4))) craduate students, especially in the summer ses- 


Indeed, at the time of his retirement, Dr. Kil- 
Datrick was referred to as the “million-dollar pro- 
Messor’” because the student-fees paid for registration 

ses would have made him a millionaire if 
| gone into his own pocket. These were dis- 


lecture courses but discussion courses. 


when asked what he did about “required read- 
Kilpatrick replied that he laid far greater 


The present 


writer also recalls a question asked Dr. Kilpatrick 
Hby a younger colleague as to the key to his success 
Hn this type of teaching. Without hesitation he said, 
p’Extremely careful class management.” This may 
not have been the only key, certainly not the “master 
pkey,” but just as certainly it was an indispensable 
Bacto 

© Jn the present writer’s judgment, Dean Seashore’s 
Echallenge deserves the most serious consideration, 


ce, as the latter points out so clearly, this and 


pother questions that he raises have an important bear- 


e return that society may receive from its 
lvestment in higher edueation. Both his long ex- 


ence in college administration and his recognized 


pLigh competence as a psychologist make him a wise 


(Readers of ScHOOL AND 


ETY will be interested in another article from his 


Ppen, “Terminal Programs in the Graduate School,” 


August on.) 
‘he present writer also suggests “ease studies” of 


ethods of teaching employed by unusually sue- 
cesstul large-class teachers in the higher institutions. 


bi , ‘ 
p Vhile, at its best, teaching undoubtedly partakes 


the nature of a fine art than that of an 


) 7 
nore 


| ‘Dpled science, it has been possible on the lower edu- 


| levels to formulate at least a few rules (they 


ould not be thought of as “laws”) which, if not 
DNie« ] 4 . ° . 
'pplcable to all teaching situations, are none the less 


nely helpful and well worth following until their 
ie in any The 


given situation has been disproved. 
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analysis of the methods used by successful teachers 
has been important here, and it may be equally fruit- 
ful on the higher level. 

As regards the relation of class-size to effective 
teaching, however, it is probable that the lower-level 
situation is somewhat if not radically different from 
that of the higher level. One factor here is the teach- 
ing load in terms of daily and weekly class hours. 
The average weekly 15-hour class schedule of the col- 
lege teacher and the 8—10-hour schedule of the uni- 
versity teacher are scarcely comparable with the 25- 
hour schedule of the elementary-school teacher. And 
there are, of course, other differentiating factors even 
more inescapable, such as those of the relative ma- 
turity of the learners as compared with varying grades 
of immaturity.—W. C. B. 


ARTHUR J. KLEIN ON THE UNIQUE FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE AMERICAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


ARTHUR J. KLEIN, retiring dean, College of Educa- 
tion, the Ohio State University, closed his eight years 
in the deanship with an address to the graduates of 
the university’s summer session. In this address he 
emphasized the unique place that the American state 
university has come to oceupy in the field of higher 
He said in 


education. part: 


The state university is more than just another type of 
It is more than an expression of our 
than a 


higher institution. 


belief in the values of education ..., more 
symbol of our faith in the capacities of the common 
The state university is the architect and builder 
of our future. ... The cultural 


and spiritual values if we fail to provide for an expand- 


man. 
losses of material and 
ing and an even more vital program of public higher 
education will be appalling. 

The state university is one of the agents of a public 
policy distinctive of our democray , developed as 
the expression of our national concern for the economic 
competence of our people and for the processes and values 
involved in our living together as a democratic nation. 
Nowhere else in the world has there been a mag- 
nificent vision of the material and spiritual resources in- 
herent in the people or a more practical method devised 


more 


for developing and bringing these resources into power 
among all the people. 

No one can be conscious of these facts and believe that 
the state university is cloistered, remote, withdrawn—an 
other-worldly institution indifferent to or contemptuous 
of the practical everyday needs of men. Rather, it is 
clearly the source and creator of the human and intel 
lectual materials and skills that society uses in the most 
significant and vital aspects of its structure and activi- 
ties... ... The 


interests of the academic 


deep-seated and significant educational 


world must be constantly ex 
ploring the contemporary social scene to discover new 
areas and activities that demand intellectual organization 


and creative treatment. Science itself did not become 
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a respected and accepted child of university programs 
until after 1875, when the land-grant universities were 
experiencing their most vigorous development. <Any state 


university that is not cradling three or four academic 


babies whose parentage is questioned by conventional 


institutions should become alarmed lest it has stopped 
going places and is becoming a mere intellectual tread- 
mill. 


The state university and society in general see no cor- 
i i g 


[Italics the editor’s, not the author’s. | 


rupting influence in the existence, side by side in their 
midst, of activities and programs that cover the entire 
range of intellectual and social interests from insect ex- 
termination to the classical philosophers. On the con- 
trary, the state university sees tremendous values in such 
proximity, since only thus may the interrelatedness of all 
knowledge be realized and full advantage be taken of the 
contributions the parts may make to each other. 


Since the editor, by italicizing a sentence in the 
above quotation has pretty clearly expressed an edi- 
torial opinion, it is incumbent upon him to initial 


this “Event.”—W. C. B. 


WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE DISREGARDS 
THE COLOR LINE IN MAKING A 
STAFF APPOINTMENT 


Ceci E. Hinsuaw, president, William Penn Col- 


lege (Oskaloosa, Iowa), has sent to ScHOOL AND 


Society the following letter: 

In view of the significance which will be attached by 
many to the step being taken by William Penn College in 
employing a Negro professor, your readers may be inter- 
ested in this news item: 

Madeline Clarke 
race, has been employed by William Penn College as 


Foreman, a member of the colored 
professor of biology for the coming year. . . . Mrs. Fore- 
man was on the staff of Hampton Institute for eleven 
years in the biology department. She has been unusually 
successful in helping to develop better relations between 
the races. Her excellent cultural background, her fine 
personality, and her wide experience qualify her quite well 
for the unusual responsibility she will have in the experi- 
The 


college has always accepted Negro students, but this is 


ment in a biracial faculty at William Penn College. 


the first time that a member of the colored race has been 


employed on the faculty. 


NEW COURSES AVAILABLE THIS FALL IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
ACCORDING to 


ScHOOL AND 


throughout the 


reports received by 


Society, colleges and universities 
country are revising many of their old courses and 
While many 


of the latter are in vocational and technical fields, 


adding new ones to the curriculum. 
some are in the interest of international understand- 


’ and general 


ing, “appreciation of the humanities,’ 
culture. 

The University of Kentucky has approved a joint 
course in sociology and geography entitled “Societies 
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around the World,” which deals with the compar 
tive characteristics of preliterate peasant ang civil 
ized societies in relation to the geography of the 


land in which they live. This is a two-quarter Course, 
providing five quarter hours of credit each quarter , 
be offered in the College of Arts and Sciences. In the 
College of Commerce, a course on “Knowledge and 
Understanding of Government Finance Adminis, 
tion” will be given for the first time, beginning yit, 
the opening of the academic year. 

In the College of Liberal Arts, University of Ney 
Hampshire, kinesiology, appreciation of the humayj 
ties, and a dramaties workshop are available, jy, 
esiology, the study of bodily movement and the yes, 
tion of the skeleton, muscles, nerves, and _ joints iy 
movement, will be included in the oceupationg. 
therapy curriculum. An experimental study of the 
humanities, limited to 25 students, is designed 4 
“inspire an appreciation of languages, English, mysic 
the arts, and philosophy.” The dramatics workshop 
will replace two similar courses—play production anj 
and will demonstrate theoretical anj 
In the Colles 
of Agriculture, the program has been designed t 


pail 


stage direction 
practical knowledge of dramaties. 


allow students more freedom by reducing sophonor 
requirements and substituting a selection of credits 
in certain the recommendation of 4 


courses, upon 


of Leroy J 


A revised 
system of help for freshmen will alsé be initiated 


committee under the chairmanship 


Higgins, assistant professor of agronomy. 


At Tulane University, special courses for nurse, 
given in co-operation with Touro Infirmary and the 
Baptist Hospital, have been inaugurated, as has a 
noncredit course designed for returning veterans, ¢t- 
titled “Effective Reading for Study Purposes.” Th 
last-named course, which is under the supervisio 
‘of Harvey Lee Marcoux, of the College of Commere 
and Business Administration, will embrace super 
vised reading and the “practice of extracting aul 
preserving the meaning of printed matter.” 

Boston University’s College of Business Aduit- 
istration will offer a special program of courses 10! 
veterans who are interested in the management 0 
small businesses, according to an announcement bY 
Daniel L. Marsh, president of the university, a 
William G. Sutcliffe, dean of the college. 
course has been instituted at Syracuse University, 
The prograll 


in Boston will be given in the evening College 


reported elsewhere in these columns. | 


Commerce rather than in the day College of Busues 
Administration, because the course combines bit! 
theory and practice, the latter to be obtained dunn 
the business day. 

Dramatie writing and production and script Ww" 
ing for news service will be among many radio cours 
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offered this fall at Columbia University, as 
Ennounced by Russell Potter, chairman of the uni- 
ersity’s Committee on Radio. Microphone practice 
rill be available; individual development will be 
smphasized in the approach to acting assignments; 
ad ouest lectures by leading announcers, newscasters, 
arrators, and sports analysts will be featured. The 
ses of broadcast and television equipment (located 
in the NBC broadeasting and television, studios) will 
be covered particularly for program producers, 
writers, announcers, and others who will work with 


‘0 be 


ma 


Pproadeasting technicians and engineers. 

Bevinning this fall, a new course in elementary 
offered in the University of 
Arkansas High Sehool. While three types of shop- 
work will be taught—wood work, electricity, and 


shopwork will be 


Scheet and tin metal work—emphasis during the first 
Soar will be on wood work. The course will be under 
Bthe university’s department of vocational education, 
PRoy Roberts, director. W. J. Breit, associate pro- 
‘fessor of industrial edueation, assisted in planning 
the course and in arranging the shop, and R. K. 
Bent, associate professor of education, will be the 
: teacher in charge.—L. R. B. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES A 
NEW DEPARTMENT AND A 
4 NEW COURSE 


Wir the appointment of two new geographers 
sand the return a year hence of George B. Cressey, 
; professor of geography, who is on leave of absence 





F until the summer of 1946 in a post at Stanford Uni- 
B versity, where he is to assist in the development of 
ithe Pacifie-Asiatie-Soviet program, Syracuse Uni- 
versity is launching a newly organized, separate 
F (epartment of geography as the first step in a policy 
Fdesigned to build a strong department in line with 
nereasing Importance of this subject. 

| The appointees are Preston E. James, formerly 
| of the University of Michigan and for the past four 
p years with the Office of Strategie Services as chief 


atin-American Division and later assistant 
hie of the Kurope-Afriea Division, who has been 
ed to a professorship, and Richard Edes Har- 
‘on, a professional eartographer, whose maps in 
f Fortune are well known, who is joining the staff as 
i lecturer. Eleanor E. Hanlon, acting chairman of 
department, and Erie H. Faigle, associate pro- 

| ‘esor of geography, who was recently promoted to 
me post Of associate dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
will give Dr. Cressey 
“A assume the chairmanship of the department upon 


us return, 


courses in the department. 


Beginning October 4, the “first comprehensive 
“urse In establishment and operation of a small 
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business, keyed to the needs of returning war vet- 
erans, to be offered by an institution of higher learn- 
ing,” will be opened under the sponsorship of the 
university’s College of Business Administration and 
the New York State Department of Commerce. The 
course will be given each Thursday evening (7: 30- 
9:30) over a 15-week period in the School of Ex- 
tension Teaching. Business and industrial leaders, 
bankers, lawyers, accountants, real-estate men, and 
others concerned in the successful establishment of 
small businesses will speak on panel discussions at 
The course will be concluded 
Richard Wessels, 
associate professor of business education, and Ray 
G. Castle, regional manager of the state department 


each of the 14 sessions. 
with a summary directed by O. 


of commerce. 


THE SCHOOLS IN CHINA 
UNRRA recently sent a small mission to Chung- 
king to co-operate with the Chinese National Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration in preparation for 
the eventual task in China, after V-J Day. Two of 
the ten members of the mission, who traveled to an- 
other part of the country, write: 


Shortly after we reached the other side of the valley 
we came to our destination, a town of about 500 before 
the war which now has a population of about 20,000. 
Here the Ministry of Education is located under China’s 
decentralization plan. We turned down the waiting sedan 
chairs and climbed the usual steps to the small temporary 
buildings housing the ministry. The setting is beautiful, 
among small bamboo groves on a hillside through which 
ancient granite or sandstone strata protrude. . 

Our guide took us through the town and then, at our 
request, to the two schools the ministry runs there, one 
a primary school, and one a combination nursery-kinder 
garten. We visited the first grade to begin with. There 
the teacher was drilling the children on their characters. 
She had a lot of enthusiasm and really knew how to handle 
the kids. Oblivious to us, she would hold up a ecard with 
a character on it and ask who could identify it. 
or thirty hands would shoot into the air, and she would 
Rising the additional three or four inches 


Twenty 


call upon one. 
that it required for him to be standing, he would name 
the character. If he was right, as he always seemed to be, 
the class would break into hearty applause. Then the 
teacher would turn to the wooden blackboard and quickly 
draw the character, and then, with an additional mark 
here and another there, would form and identify words 
derived from the one on the card. 

The second grade was having its rest period. Each 
child had his head placed sidewise on his curved arm on 
the desk, really a little table. Some of them were peek- 
ing at us and some were sound asleep, but all were well 
behaved. The third grade was having its reading lessons 
from cheap paper books; the fourth grade was having 
an optional period with some drawing, some cutting 
paper articles, some reading or writing, and a few just 
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sitting. The fifth grade was also reading, and the sixth 
grade was studying geography—that of Japan. All the 
supplies and equipment were very cheap, but the whole 
place was clean and very neat. When we had made the 


rounds some of the children were outside for recess. 


Notes amd News 















Eight little girls were trying to learn a gracefy| danee 
step from a teacher, and the boys were playing pags. 
ball, and playing it very well. ' 







All of which seems to indicate that schools and 
pupils are much the same the world over. 















Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

GeorGeE B. PrEGRAM, dean of graduate faculties, 
Columbia University, has been named acting presi- 
dent of the university, beginning October 1, to serve 
until a suecessor to Nicholas Murray Butler can be 
found. The retirement of Dr. Butler was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, May 12. 


Mayor Levi Gitpert, former superintendent of 
schools, Altoona (Pa.), has been named president, 
State Teachers College (Shippensburg, Pa.), to sue- 
ceed Albert Lindsay Rowland, whose resignation was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, April 28. Major 
Gilbert, who is recovering from an injury in Mann- 
heim (Germany), will be officially appointed upon 
his release from military service. 


Francis L. Batey, former state commissioner of 
education, Vermont, and until this year principal, 
Western State Normal School (Gorham, Maine), with 
the granting of collegiate status to the school now be- 
comes the college’s first president. 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN, well-known composer and 
pianist, will sueceed Ernest Hutcheson in the presi- 
dency of the Juilliard School of Music (New York 
City), October 1. The retirement of Dr. Hutcheson 
was reported in these columns, April 28. 


JouN J. SEABROOK, teacher of philosophy and di- 
rector of the Morgan Christian Center, has been ap- 
pointed president, Claflin College (Orangeburg, 
Bs i). 

HERBERT BREDEMEIER, a professor in Concordia 
College (Fort Wayne, Ind.), has been named acting 
president to serve until a successor to the Reverend 
Ottomar Krueger can be appointed. President Krue- 
ger has resigned to accept the pastorate of a Lutheran 
church in Akron. 

Joun H. NIEMEYER, a member of the staff of the 
Harley School (Rochester, N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed headmaster, Oak Lane Country Day School, 
Temple University (Philadelphia). 

THe REVEREND Davip Brieper has been appointed 
principal, Hawaiian Mission Academy. 


MILLICENT Cox Woopwarp, dean, Child Edueation 





Foundation, New York University succeeded Ethel 
Colvin Nichols as dean of women, Middlebury (y;) 
College, September 1. The resignation of iM 
Nichols was reported in SCHOOL AND Socigry 
16. 







18g 





» June 





EvMer B. Siesricut, of New York University, jy; 
assumed his duties as dean and associate profes 
of psychology, Gustavus Adolphus College (St. Pete, 
Minn.). 







NEw appointments to the staff of Park Collen 
(Parkville, Mo.) inelude the following: Jean Dny. 
dean of women; Maylon H. Hepp, assistant divecto 
of reconstruction and relief training, Haverfoy) 








(Pa.) College, associate professor of philosophy; 
Blanche Swindell, head of the department of Eye. 
lish, Hinsdale (Ill.) High School, assistant professor 
of English; Jean Landis, former member of the 
WASPS, instructor in physical education for wonen; 









and Orene Yowell, instructor in music, Northves 





Junior High School, Kansas City, Jnstructor in 
oD bd v9 wv 
piano. The appointment of James Giles Theilmam, 








professor of education, as dean of men was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, June 23. 






FRANK Raupu KILLE, associate professor of z00- 
ogy, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, has been appointed 






dean of men and professor of zoology, Carleton (il: 
“lege (Northfield, Minn.). 






Tue ReveEREND Haro“tp Herpert Gross has beet 
appointed dean, Freeman (S. D.) Junior College, aud 
head of the department of education. 






GrorcE D. CoLeMAN, professor of education, (ol 
lege of the Ozarks (Clarksville, Ark.), has been 2p 
pointed assistant dean and acting head, Fort Suith 
(Ark.) Junior College, to sueceed J. W. Reynolis 


who is on leave of absence for study toward the doe 








torate at the University of Chicago. The office 0! 





the assistant dean has been closed since Janualy, 
1944, when Mr. Reynolds began his leave. Mr. ule 
man’s appointment “is a step toward postwar 
pansion of the college with a view to as mucl 
sistance as possible to the returning veteran.” 

ing Mr. Reynolds’s absence, administration of the col 










Dur: 






lege has been handled through the senior-high-s¢l0! 
office, with Elmer Cook, principal and dean pro te!) 
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\shworth, dean of men; and Opal Horn, dean 


Delmer nica : ‘ 
serving as an administrative committee. 





ol women, 





\y. B. BLAKEMORE, JR., assistant professor of phi- 
of religion, the University of Chicago, has 
ned acting dean of the university’s Disciples 





Jost yphy 






been nal 
Divinity House to succeed E. S. Ames, dean, who has 
retired after having served the house since its found- 


ing in 1894. 








A.prepo Lopez Duran, teacher of agricultural sci- 
ence, is the new director of the Vocational School of 
Ubate (Colombia). The school, considered one of the 
yost important vocational institutions in the country, 
hyas founded in 1941 to further practical training for 
students and to initiate studies “leading to new steps 
in national economy and industry.” 











W, Hayes YEAGER, first Depew professor of public 





kyeaking and executive officer of the department of 
speech, the George Washington University, will be- 
sme professor of speech and chairman of the depart- 


dient, the Ohio State University, October 1. 








Horace W. 
Harvard Medical School, has been appointed pro- 


DAVENPORT, associate in physiology, 





physiology and head of the department, 
Utah. 


Messor ot 






a niversity ol 





F \avrer F. Myers, formerly of the staff of Roberts 
College (Istanbul, Turkey), has been appointed act- 





mg professor of history and acting head of the de- 
partment, La Verne (Calif.) College, to serve during 
he leave of absence granted to Gleddys E. Muir, head 
Margaret Sutphin Wadsworth has 
been. appointed school nurse. 







bi the department. 







Tue following persons will be among the new mem- 





eTS OT t} e Si 


1 il 





aff at the opening of Western Michigan 
ollege of Edueation October 15: 
iwyn Carter, well-known oratorio, radio, and con- 





(Kalamazoo), 







rlist, to succeed Harper C. Maybee, head of the 





epartment of musie, who will become dean of music 





@uder an expanded program of musie edueation that 






ul lead eventually to the granting of a degree in 
Leonard V. Meretta, assistant director of the 
and at the University of Michigan, will direct the 










band and teach band instruments, and Julius 
‘g, a member of the staff of Michigan State 
will conduet the orchestra and teach stringed 





ae? | 








he opening of the 61st annual session of 
(St. Paul 5, Minn.), September 
lollowing newly appointed members of the 
assume their duties: G. Norman Eddy, for 
lilteen years professor of sociology, Amer- 
‘tional College (Springfield, Mass.), head, 
nent of sociology; Oliver Berglund, organizer 
Home-economies curriculum in the Virginia 





College 


D 
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(Minn.) Junior College, head, department of home 
economies; Mary Gwen Owen-Swanson, on leave of 
absence for the past year, to resume her post as head 
of the department of dramatie art; Louis Krasner, 
concertmaster, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, as- 
sociate professor of violin and director of the depart- 
ment of stringed instruments and ensemble music; 
James Russell Wiggins, managing editor, St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press, visiting lecturer in journal- 
ism; Alonzo Hauser, instructor in art, Carleton Col- 
lege, head, department of art; and to the following 
departments, Dorothy H. Jacobson 
ence), Madonna H. Rogan (secretarial studies), 
Phyllis Skogan (English), and Jane Barnhart (radio 
and dramatie art). 


(political _ sei- 


Raymond J. Bradley, professor 
of education, succeeded John P. Hall, who retired as 
registrar, September 1. 


Epra Faye Jones, of Boston University, has been 
appointed head of the department of dramatics and 
speech, Junior College of Connecticut (Bridgeport 5), 
and Charles F. Petitjean has joined the department 
of business and commerce with particular responsi- 
bility in merchandising. 


At Tulane University, the following changes in staff 
have been announced: Logan Wilson, dean, H. Sophie 
Newcomb Memorial College, and Harold N. Lee, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, have been named university chair- 
men of the departments of sociology and philosophy, 
respectively. Garland F. Taylor, whose appointment 
as acting librarian, Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, December 16, 
1944, has been appointed librarian and associate pro- 
of English. of 
Charles I. Silin to a professorship and the headship 
of the department of French; Thornton Powell Ter- 


fessor Promotions inelude_ those 


hune, to a professorship of history; and Will Henry 
Stevens, to a professorship of art; to associate pro- 
Leonard (English), 
Franklin Cramer (mathematies), and Elizabeth Kris- 


fessorships, K. Dean George 


tine Nottingham (sociology); and to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Adele Drouet (French), Frances Moore 
(drawing and design), and Agnes Thorson Landis 
(psychology). Cecil W. Mann, assistant professor 
of psychology, has been named head of the univer- 
sity’s veterans’ guidance office. 


EICKHORST, 
literature, 


WILLIAM 
and 


former professor of lan- 
Lindenwood College (St. 
Charles, Mo.), sueceeded Job E. Johnson, professor 
emeritus of languages and literature, Tarkio (Mo.) 
College, September 4. 


guages 


THE University of Illinois announces the appoint- 
ment of two distinguished European scholars to visit- 
ing professorships: Maximilian Beck, Czech philoso- 
pher, who has been acting head of the department 
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of philosophy, Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), 
and Alexander Turyn, former member of the faculty 
of the classics, University of Warsaw (Poland), who 
has been on the staffs of the University of Michigan 
and the New School for Social Research (New York 
City). 

DonaALD C. Bropiz, formerly assistant professor of 
Purdue 
professor of pharmacy, 


pharmaceutical chemistry, University, has 


been appointed associate 


School of Pharmacy, University of Kansas. 


BELLE Boone Bearp, chairman of the department 
of economics and sociology, Sweet Briar (Va.) Col- 
lege, has been appointed visiting professor of sociol- 
ogy, Vanderbilt University (Nashville). Dr. Beard 
will teach half time and work with Wayland J. 
Hayes, associate professor of sociology, on a study 
of the applications of sociology to the training of pro- 
fessional workers under a grant from the Rosenwald 
Fund. Ewing P. Shahan, chief of the Alabama Divi- 
sion of Reports and Analysis, WMC, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of business administration, 
and Raymond Elmer Lindgren, assistant professor of 
history, Occidental College (Los Angeles), assistant 
professor of European history. 


JoHn C. Brewer, of the University of Cincinnati, 


has succeeded Joseph E. Morton, resigned, as asso- 
ciate professor of economics, Knox College (Gales- 


Ill.). 
for several summers with the National Bureau of Eeo- 


burg, Mr. Morton, who has been associated 
nomic Research, New York City, plans to continue 


his work with this organization. 


JuLIuS SUMNER MILLER, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of physics and mathematies, Dillard University 
(New Orleans), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of physics and mathematics, Chapman College 
(Los Angeles 27). 


THE following announcement of appointments was 
sent to ScHoot AND Society by J. Ray Cable, presi- 
dent, Missouri Valley College (Marshall), under date 
of August 28: Mildred Saupe, formerly director of 
education, Missouri State School for Epileptics and 
Feeble Minded, professor of psychology; Lois Cross, 
(Charlotte, 
N. C.), associate professor of business administration 


associate professor in Queen’s College 


and secretarial studies; Pauline De Hass, of the de- 
partment of home economics in the public schools of 


Chicago, associate professor of home economics; 


Esther Liffring, assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration and secretarial studies; and Nicolas 
Bavas, assistant professor of art; Edward S. Boyer, 
professor of religion and sociology, James Millikin 
University (Decatur, Ill.), served as visiting pro- 
fessor of religion and sociology during the 1945 sum- 


mer session. 
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D.), has been released from his contract to accept g 
post on the staff of the State Teachers College (}j,.. 
ville, N. D.). 


A. B. Houm, superintendent of schools, Avon (8 


N. Orwin Rusu, librarian, Colby College (Wate, 
ville, Maine), has been appointed librarian, Clark 
University. Gilmore Warner, acting librarian, yy. 
dlebury College, succeeded Mr. Rush, September 
In the interval preceding the return of Lieutenay; 
Wyman W. Parker, USNR, to his post at Mid, 
bury College, his work is being carried on by Barhay 
Hubbard, reference librarian. 


Marion B. Grapy, formerly of State Teachers (. 
lege (Minot, N. D.), has been appointed librarigy, 
Ball State Teachers College, to succeed Miss Bareys 
Tichenor, whose retirement was reported in Sono, 
AND Society, June 2. 


ANNA Jonvz, instructor in hygiene and psychi. 
ogy, State Teachers College (Superior, Wis.), hy 
been appointed nursing consultant in the health yr 
vice of Western Michigan College of Education. Sie 
assumed her duties with the opening of the summe 


session, July 2. 


Jack M. Happy and N. WesstTER RicKxHo?rr hav 
been appointed district representatives for the Ey 
tension Division of the University of Kansas in ner 
centers recently opened in Wichita and Kansas City 
(Kans.), respectively. The centers replace similar 
services operated by the university and the govem- 
ment’s Engineering Science Management War Trii- 
ing, recently concluded. 


AGNES SAMUELSON, executive secretary, Lowa State 
Teachers Association, became assistant director o 
public relations, NEA, September 1. 


Karu H. Berns, formerly assistant secretary of the 
Ohio Education Association, became assistant sect 
tary, NEA, in July. This is a newly created posit 
the association to handle the liaison activities ot te 
headquarters staff for the various committees of te 
organization. Mr. Berns will also be in charge af 
field work of the NEA. 


Recent Deaths 
LIEUTENANT KENNETH WALKER, USNR, on leat 
from his post as assistant director of physical ei 


= . . * i rat 
sation for the publie schools of Indianapois, © 
killed in action by Japanese mortar fire, February 
on the first day of the invasion of Iwo Jima. Sci" 


AND Society is indebted to Al. J. Kettler, consul” 
report 


in school publications, Indianapolis, for this 


No.an Austin GoopyEArR, professor emeritus © 
Romance languages, Emory University (Ga.), 
August 25, at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. (00 





TEMBER 
wear hi 


snoes (1908-14), assistant professor of Romance 


TEORGE 


ve. Wesleyan College (Macon, Ga.), died, August 


B( Rockmart, 
Junior College 


1945 
.d served the university as adjunct professor of 


(1914-19), associate professor (1919-27), 
-ofessor (1927-42). 


E. Rosser, professor emeritus of Bible lit- 
Rosser had taught at Piedmont Institute 


+. Ga.), and Griffin (Ga.) District Institute 
», before going to Wesleyan College in 


Dr. 


1910 to take the Bass chair of mental and moral phi- 


Bosophy, a 


B1941. 


ent (Hickory, N. Cs); 


post that he held until his retirement in 


ADERHOLT, since 1923 head of the depart- 
history and government, Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 
died, August 27, at the age 


fifty-four years. 


5 


Lhe academic 


n and dea 


ndon ( Ont.) 


LAING, professor emeritus of 
Division of Humanities, the 


IN JENNINGS 
n emeritus, 


Muiversity of Chicago, died, September 1, at the age 


venty-five years. Dr. Laing, who was born in 


, went to the University of Chicago in 


M809 as an instructor in Latin and, with the exception 


year 1922-23 when he served at Me- 


Mill University as professor of Latin and dean of the 


935 
4 
a 


1datlon Lor 


of arts, remained there until his retirement in 
He served as assistant professor of Latin (1902- 
jate professor (1907-13), professor (1913- 
23-35), chairman of the department (1919-22), 
1923-35). 


ASsor 


the deanship ( 


rt ERNEST VINSON, former president, Western 
University, succumbed to a heart ailment, 
2, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. 
who was associate pastor (1899-1902) of the 
‘ian Church in Charleston (W. Va.), had 
rofessorship (1902-16) in the Presbyterian 
minary (Austin, Tex.) and in the presi- 

); as president (1916-23), University 

d president (1923-33), Western Reserve 
held a trusteeship in the Carnegie 
the Advancement of Teaching (1921- 


mber 


REVEREND WituiaM A. Storck, S.J., vice- 
ient and secretary, St. Joseph’s College (Phila- 
ia), succumbed to a heart attack, September 3, 
Father Storck had 
(1911-16, 1922-27) 

president and secretary since 1942. He 
ate High School (Baltimore) in 1927 

a teacher of English and dramatics 


sixty-two years. 


college as a teacher 


oT ? 
ved 
5), Fordham University. 

Est AT 
Syke S of 


ember 


ROOK WHITE, cofounder with Gerrit 
the Franklin Sehool (Cincinnati), 
3, at the age of ninety-one years. 
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Mr. White served as coprincipal of the school for 
thirty-five years and at one time was chairman of the 
advisory committee on English, University of Cincin- 
nati, and in 1893, vice-president of the educational 
council at the Chicago World’s Fair. He retired 
1915 to devote his time to historical research. 


I. Paut Matzuisu, professor of physies, Eastern 
Kentucky State College (Richmond), died, September 
4, at the age of forty-seven y r. Maizlish, who 
was born in Russia, joined the staff of the college in 
1943 after having taught in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tue of Technology, Reed College (Portland, Ore.), 
Lehigh University, Centenary College (Shreveport, 
La.), Los Angeles City College, and the College of 
the Pacifie (Stockton, Calif.). 


ars. D 


JAMES ArTHUR MULLER, professor of church his- 
tory and lecturer in liturgies and polity, Episcopal 
Theological School (Cambridge, Mass.), died, Sep- 
tember 5. Dr. Muller, who was sixty years old at the 
time of his death, had served as instructor in chureh 
history (1915-17) and in the professorship and lee- 
tureship (since 1923), Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary, and in a professorship (1917-19), Boone Uni- 
versity (Wuchang, China), and (1921-23), St. Ste- 


phen’s College. 


Mary ANTONINE GOODCHILD, since 1922 
chairman of the department of music education, 
Rosary College (River Forest, Ill.), died, September 
6. Sister Mary Antonine was one of the founders 
of the National Catholic Musie Edueators Association. 


SISTER 


Rosert BIGELOW MERRIMAN, retired Guerney pro- 
fessor of history and political science, Harvard Uni- 
died, September 7, at the age of sixty-nine 
Dr. Merriman had served the university as an 
instructor history (1902-08), 
(1908-18), professor (1919-29), 
chair (1929-41). He was widely known for his books 
in the field of history and political science and won 
for his four-volume work, 


versity, 
years. 

assistant professor 
and in the Guerney 


international recognition 


“The Rise of the Spanish Empire.” 


Leo Ricu Lewis, Fletcher professor of music, Tufts 
College (Medford, Mass.), died, September 8, at the 
age of eighty years. Dr. Lewis, who was a composer 
and conductor as well as an instructor, had served the 
fifty instructor in 
professor of theory and history 


college for more than years, as 
French (1892-95), 
of musie (1895-1920), and in the Fletcher chair since 


1920. 


ELIZABETH LEIPER MARTIN, former head of the de- 
partments of mental hygiene at Wellesley College and 
Pembroke College, died, September 8. Dr. Martin, 


who was seventy-four years old at the time of her 
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death, was one of the first women to specialize in 
psychiatry in connection with medicine. She served 
as staff physician, Margaret Morrison College, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), and was 
in charge of women in the University of Pittsburgh. 
In 1925, she became head of the departments of 
mental hygiene at the colleges named above, but re- 
tired in the late ’30’s because of ill health. 


Education in the Magazines 

THE September number of Survey Graphic con- 
tains a most interesting article, ““Reconversion on the 
Campus,” by C. Mildred Thompson, dean, Vassar 
College, and only woman representative at the Allied 
Conference on Postwar Education held in London in 
the spring of 1944. Dr. Thompson criticizes long 
vacations, the “country-club atmosphere” of many 
institutions, the emphasis on leisure, and advocates 
a realistic three-year preparation for adult responsi- 


bilities as an alternative. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Other Items pup 
Ass 


ConstTRUCTION of 19 utility apartments for married 
the 


veterans desiring to return to school this fall at 


Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.) was begyy a I 
August 21, as announced by Henry Noble Sherwood . 
chancellor, August 22. The apartments, which yi peat 
. ° _- ‘ a Sup 

contain a combination living-bedroom, kitchenetip 
7 men 


and bath, will rent to veterans and their families y 
a nominal fee. They will be ready for occupancy 
by the opening of the college for the fall quarter 
September 24. 


tome 


there 







ing-s 
sull 
A REVITALIZED ROTC program will be offered at thy ‘beat 
University of Kansas this year “to help meet the goj 
recently set by the War Department for a postr 
organized Army reserve force of four million officers 
and enlisted men,” according to a statement released 


poss) 
stacl 
fore, 


may 





THE TEACHERS’ CARTEL 

THERE is some wisdom in the quotation from 
“Education” by Herbert Spencer; “How widely, then, 
must teaching as it is differ from teaching as it should 
be; when hardly any parents, and but few teachers 
know any thing about psychology?” Yet, it may be 
contended that teachers know psychology very well, 
but few teachers apply it. 

In a large number of supervisory evaluations of 
teachers’ classroom procedures, it has been noted that 
there are few teachers who apply their knowledge of 
the psychological processes of learning. 
much routine drill in classrooms, but it is the rare 
teacher who makes the pupil cognizant of the first 
step in learning which is consciousness of the prob- 
lem; and the last step of learning which is the dis- 
covery that truth is seldom if ever stressed. 

Hence, the first step for the teacher who seeks the 
end of learning is to “cast the problem” to be solved 
before the pupil. In this step, it is of prime impor- 
tance that the pupil should be assisted in isolating 
the main element of the problem. For instance, it 
is of the essence to know the fact that there are sixty 
minutes in an hour before attempting the solution of 
the problem, “If a man packs an instrument in five 
minutes, how many instruments can he pack in an 
eight-hour day?” 

The attending abilities in the use of the main fact 
of the problem should be the concern of the presage- 
Does the pupil have the ability to divide 
Does the pupil have the ability to 


ful teacher. 
sixty by five? 


There is ° 


to the press, August 28, by Captain John D. Bradley It 
newly appointed commandant of the university's njj. with 
tary training program. Inde¢ 
be by 

to do 

tive ( 

— the ti 
the “s 

multiply twelve by eight? With these data of the tude 
main fact and the attending abilities required for the a “ne 
solution of the problem, it is simple for the pupl mind 
to co-ordinate the elements of the problem to fui accom 
that a man may pack ninety-six instruments in a of an 
eight-hour day. Few teachers “east the problem’ for ties f 
the pupil as a regular, conscious procedure, and fev | Ree 
pupils are taught that the whole problem must be for k 
envisioned before it may be studied for the solution (and 
Whenever possible, the next step for the teacher MMMMPis that 
in the analysis of the learning process may be that 0! teachit 
definition. Of course, no definition is couplet SM tation 
There is no exact definition of crime, because tle teache 
depths of human depravity cannot be gauged bj fancies 
accurate and definite description. However, a gol teacher 
quasi-definition may be constructed in that “cle Ther 
is an act or omission forbidden by law and puts tieipat 
able by death or imprisonment or fine.” This sells MMM seckin; 
to be a worth-while generalization for cataloging «" It is w 
violations. | ments 
Finally, the teacher may use the technique 0! st ests of 
ing the elements of a problem and construction \'! fx pri 


definition most appropriately by proposing and are sus 
ing several realistic problems. This inductive }™ teache 
cedure is superior to the verbal memorization “* Which 


textbook definition, and besides it has the value“ tween { 
some measure of pupil guidance. {0 any 
At this point, it may be noted that supers® mental 
may suggest these phases of the learning proc’ , pee i 
teachers as a yardstick of “what to do” in teachils: How d 
(2) Aid the truth 0 


(1) “Cast the problem” for the pupil. 
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pi] in finding the elements of the problem. (3) 
\ssist the pupil in defining the data or describing 
oeess used in solving the problem. 


the pr 7, p 
There is another approach which supervisors may 
nsider to guide the teacher. Again, it may be said 
consider to g ; 
that teachers know psychology, but rarely use it. 


Cynervisors, therefore, may urge teachers to experi- 
ent with an attitude which differs from the cus- 
success-learning emphasis in that “where 


tomary 

there is a will, there 1s a way.” Perhaps, the “noth- 
ing-succeeds-like-success” learning attitude does not 
cuit all types of pupil minds. America has become 


, vreat nation by aeeomplishing the apparently im- 
possible with a pioneer spirit of surmounting ob- 
stacles in the fields of industrial production. There- 
fore, a trial of the attitude that “you cannot do it” 
may evoke a spirit so evident in our American life. 

It is a wholesome sign for teachers to experiment 


with various pupil attitudes in the learning process. 
Indeed, the pupil’s way of successful learning may 
be by means of the direct stimulus of a positive will 
bio do a task, or by the indirect stimulus of the nega- 


tive disp: sition that “I think it is impossible to do 
the task, but on second thought I will try.” When 
the “second thought” impulse arrives, a positive atti- 
- accomplishment is ereated. The fact that 
gative disposition” may challenge the pupil’s 
may be changed to a positive drive for 
accomplishment and achievement should be worthy 
of any teacher’s attempt to find the pupil’s propensi- 


Sties for learning. 


Recently it has been noted that one of the reasons 
the voeation of teaching for war jobs 
and the number is legion in some of our large cities) 


for leaving 


bis that of the need for experimentation in the work of 


ching. One cannot fail to think that experimen- 
tion Is the very heart of teaching, and that those 
of the 
fancied boredom of experimentation were never true 


leave their vocation because 


teachers Who 


eAcher 
teachers. 


‘heretore only true teachers are worthy to par- 


Ftipate in the adventurous agreement for truth- 
pseeking which may be ealled “The Teachers’ Cartel.” 
li is well known that international cartels are agree- 
suents among independent enterprises or group inter- 


tsis of different countries to dominate markets, to 
IX prices, and to regulate production. Such cartels 
are suspect, illegal, and should be eliminated. The 
leachers’ Cartel, however, is good. Its end is truth 
vich is a valuable commodity to be exchanged be- 
‘Ween teachers and pupils without fear of monopoly 

‘ny one. There ean be no shortage of strategic 
ental materials resulting from the Teachers’ Cartel 
‘ince its only motif may be projected in the question : 
How does the solution of any problem contribute to 
‘ull or order in the world of facts? 
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At any level of instruction from the kindergarten 
to the university, it may be asserted that the out- 
comes of the Teachers’ Cartel are scholarship and 
integrity in the pursuit of truth. These outcomes 
are worthy of the greatest amount of effort for reali- 
Furthermore, without these outcomes a true 
teacher cannot exist, and unless the same outcomes 


zation. 


are sought constantly as the end of a conscious pat- 
tern of learning in the teacher-and-pupil relationship, 
education is the mere beating of another kind of tom 
tom even though it is maintained that the human 
race has been taken from the jungle through eduea- 
tion. 
FRANK P. Fitzsimons 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
BROOKLYN (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


ESMWT—OUT OF BUSINESS, OR UNDER 
NEW MANAGEMENT? 


ESMWT, organized in 1940 by Act of Congress, 
terminated as a government agency as of June 30, 
1945. The specifie purpose of this program, ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Office of Edueation through 
various colleges and universities, was “to provide 
short courses of college grade which are designed to 
meet the shortage of engineers, chemists, physicists, 
and production supervisors in fields essential to the 
national war effort.” 

The direct values obtained by industry from this 
program are a matter of record. Industry has ae- 
knowledged the help received in meeting problems of 
placement, upgrading, and conversion. The annual 
appropriation of funds by Congress was always based 
upon an evaluation of the program, the need and the 
results of past service rendered. The quality and 
quantity of the program have been a real contribution 
to the war effort. 

When ESMWT is liquidated, September 30, 1945, 
direct government sponsorship of this service will be 
Will this program become only a part of 
our war history or will this type of course continue as 


terminated. 


a part of the greater direct community service of the 
university? The University of Akron through the 
Division of Adult Education has made such a transi- 


tion. Several “preliminary proposals” have been 
received from industry and the university is organized, 


equipped, and is planning to continue the service. The 
only difference will be that industry ard interested 
students will now finance the project. 

Since the program was inaugurated, the University 
of Akron has participated in all phases of the program 
and has maintained one of the largest enrollments in 
the state of Ohio. In a wide variety of courses, 11,754 
men and women from local industry have participated 
as students in this program. This university, situated 
in a great industrial area, was fortunate to be in a 














position to render this emergency service and to be able 
now to convert to a continuous program of service. 
As another wartime program, supplementing the uni- 
versity’s regular collegiate program, its Community 
College, its industrial institutes, and its previous 
special programs, ESMWT here has merely given a 
greater impetus to the prewar diversified program of 
the Division of Adult Education. 

While the colleges and universities have participated 
in this program only as agents for rendering service 
to industry as a contribution to the war effort, what of 
As has been 
the case with many products in which the original 


the indirect values to the institutions? 


by-products have assumed major importance, when the 
history of ESMWT is written, the indirect values to 
the participating institutions may well overshadow 
This program 
may well have left an imprint on many institutions 


and outlive any direct, tangible gains. 


which will have beneficial effects for some time. 

Some pertinent questions have again been raised 
and some observations are evident. 

If, under ESMWT, courses were organized for 
20 to 96 hours, in order to meet a certain need, why 
do most college courses have to be gauged by the 
calendar? Should the specialized, streamlined, defi- 
nite-purpose course supplement the traditional pro- 
gram? 

Why does a student have to study a lot of data in 
a prescribed course in order to learn a few principles 
and facts that he wants and needs? Should there be 
more provision for fitting the course to the student, 
rather than the reverse? Some agency must provide 
a source from which many a student ean select the 
concentrated product he wants and needs to supple- 
This kind 
of area education sponsored by the colleges and uni- 


ment his learning and experience to date. 


versities in co-operation with industry should go a 
long way toward meeting the objectives of terminal- 
type education. 

Only the good instructor can survive when handling 
the 
the 


ing is necessary—“holding class 


“no-eredit” course; when the only pay is learning, 


student evaluates in terms of time spent. Teach- 


” won’t do. 
Instructors must find out what the student already 

knows—begin there. The “same old lecture,” with 

the student doing the adjusting, should have been a 


prewar casualty. 


Corresbondence 
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Many new texts are available for specific PUTp Ose, 
General-name terminology has become inadequate fo 
courses and texts. Something about everything has 
become everything to date about something. Sh) 
this trend be recognized? 

Names of courses under ESMWT read like forme, 
chapter headings in formal textbooks—or they arp 0 
descriptive that they are entirely original. Ryey the 
same-name course outline is adjustable to particy|y 
company needs. 

Through better acquaintance with industry, regular 
university programs can consider more needs gj 
desires of industry. Training can be specialized and 
streamlined to assist local institutions in solving |o¢g| 
problems. 

ESMWT has made the transition to regular colle 
work for many students who otherwise had writtey 
finis to thoughts of college. Integration of many pw. 
grams provides a means of serving both immediats 
and future needs. Th 

Is there merit in the ESMWT procedure for organi. educe 
zing a class to meet a particular, immediate need, get as SC 


4 el 


for \ 
educ 
and | 

In 
consi 
versa 
ratio) 
do mM 
peace 
atten 
govel 
(thou 
expel 
what 
Jent | 
ot re 
prese 
had 1 
han 


together, consider need and students, formulate cours 
content, get the qualified instructor? The practical is €0) 
approach appears necessary. If 

By this method in adult education, training can be 
kept in phase with changing social, economic, and 
industrial life. 

Is ESMWT to be a closed book remembered caly 
as a past experience or shall we profit directly by its 
continuation as a part of our greater community 
service, and, indirectly, by reflection upon the pos 
bilities of the byproducts? Can normal precedent be 
Let’s recognize the facts, determine our 


eniig! 


improved? 
objective, and take proper action. 

What will the university do with ESMWT and what 
‘has ESMWT done with the university? The tis 
question requires an answer and the second merits 
consideration. Shall “Engineering, Science, ani 
Management War Training”» (ESMWT) retain the 
assembled alphabetical designation in “Every School 
Maintains Widespread Training” thus helping us © 
progress in rendering greater service for current aul 
future needs in the larger community? 


BE. A. TABLE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, OHIO 





A COMMENT ON THE PROPOSED FEDERAL 
SUBSIDY FOR EDUCATION IN SCIENCE 
To THE EDITOR: 
THE proposal for patronage of scientific education 






by the Federal government through a large number 
of graduate scholarships is doubtless not intended . 
an encouragement of war, but since the annountt! 
reason for it is that it would make us better prepat 
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for war, the effect could easily be warlike. German 
education in recent years was directed toward war, 
and the results are a good lesson. 

In the event that this proposal should be seriously 
considered, it ought to be allied to the one for uni- 
versal military training, since both concern the prepa- 
ration of men for war. But if it is decided that we 
t need military training, but need to strive for 
peace, there will be no justification for this special 
sitention to scientifie education. Already the Federal 
woyernment grants considerable assistance to science 
(though not to other learning) through the numerous 
 neriment stations, laboratories, field agencies, and 
what not. At the same time, illiteracy and the equiva- 
lent are often met. To judge by the large number 
¢ ejections in the draft, our capacity to fight the 
present war would have been much higher if we had 
had universal education of a more fundamental kind 
than that now proposed. 

There is a preponderance of science in American 
education even now. This may be all right, as far 
as science is concerned, but so far as the general 
enlightenment or the whole quality of American life 


do no 


is concerned, that cannot be said. 


there is to be more Federal aid to education, 


would it not be wise to devote it to the general pur- 
pose of spreading enlightenment and peace, rather 


a narrow utilization of science for war? 


Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
s,ATON ROUGE 
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ANDERSON, HAROLD H., and HELEN M. BREWER. Studies 
f Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, I. Dominative 
Socially Integrative Behavior of Kindergarten 
rs. Applied psychology monographs of the 


\merican Association for Applied Psychology, No. 6. 

'p. lov, Stanford University Press. 1945. $2.00. 
& 

‘ROWOOD, CHARLES FLINN. 


Political Philosophy of Adam Smith. 

ished by the author. 1945. 

‘art of a study of the theory of education in British politi- 
ught. 


Theory of Education in the 
Pp. 34. Pub- 


fe 
MILEY, JOSEPH C. Seaman A. Knapp: Schoolmaster of 
American Agriculture. Columbia University Studies 


Brown, AARON. 


CARSON, JULIA M. H. 


DE BESOSA, MARGARET NANCE. 


NEA Handbook. 
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in the History of American Agriculture, No. 10. Pp. 
xili+ 307. Columbia University Press. 1945. $3.25. 
The story of the man who put science in the farmer’s fields 
and bridged the gap between the rural folk and the findings 
of the laboratory. 

6 


The Negro in Albany. 
Pp. 70. Published privately. 1945. 
Gives in short form a cross section of the Negro and his 
varied life in Albany, Georgia. 


Illustrated. 


Son of Thunder: Patrick Henry. 
Decorations by Grace E. James. Pp. 244. Longmans, 
Green. 1945. $2.50. 

A story of Patrick Henry’s eventful life which will be of 
interest to both young and old. 


CHATTO, CLARENCE L., and ALICE L. HALLIGAN. The 


Story of the Springfield Plan. Pp. xviii+201. Barnes 
and Noble. 1945. $2.75. 
An account of one community’s total war against prejudice. 
Other towns and communities could well use this plan as 
a model. 

e 


English Composition: 
For Spanish-Speaking Students. Pp. 471. F. 8. Crofts 
and Company. 1945. $3.00. 

Designed to meet the special problems that have been en- 
countered in teaching English to Spanish-speaking students. 


LANDIS, BENSON Y. ‘‘Memoirs of the Section on Aleohol 


Studies, Yale University, No. 4.’’ Some Economic 
Aspects of Alcohol Problems. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Inc. Pp. iv+44. Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 1945. 50¢. 

This study, an important contribution in the field, reviews 
“expenditures on account of inebriety,’’ the status of the 
alcoholic-beverage industry, and estimated consumer ex- 
penditures for alcoholic beverages in the United States, 
1890-1943. The summary points out that the per-capita 
expenditure for the treatment of alcoholics under the “Yale 
Plan Clinics” is $60—$100, or a total of $60,000,000 for 
the number of inebriates in the country, and concludes: 
“Such an expenditure for prevention and therapy would 
seem wise in the light of the social costs of about one bil- 
lion dollars paid annually by the people because of ine- 
briety.”’” An earlier report under the same auspices, “A 
Survey of Alcohol Education in Elementary and High 
Schools in the United States” by Anne Roe (1942, $1.00), 
is also an important contribution to the solution of this 
problem. 

9 


Pp. 240. National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Washington 6. 1945. 
An aid for NEA leaders in building an effective, unified 
education association with every teacher at work on the 
problems of the profession. 


PITCHER, STEPHEN L. (compiled and edited by). The 


Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. 
Washington 6. 1945. 

A report on a series of regional conferences sponsored by 
the NEA and conducted in co-operation with the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


Pp. 23. NEA, 


THOMPSON, MARY WOLFE. Crossroads for Penelope. Pp. 


264. Longmans, Green. 1945. $2.00. 

A story for young people which gives a picture of the ac- 
tivities of the Northern New Jersey Committee for Dogs 
for Defense. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. THE NEW M F R R 1AM WEBSTER 

A descriptive brochure will be sent ; , 

Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at your 
to schools and colleges promptly upon finger tips; 600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations, 


request. Up to date: the only entirely new and rewritten un. 
abridged dictionary in 25 years. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New Inter. 
national Dictionary lessens the need for investment in 
supplementary reference books. It is truly “the foun. 
dation book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 








EDUCATION IN 
A DEMOCRACY 


WITH REVISIONS 





By A. F. Myers, Ph.D. and C. O. Williams, Ed.D. 


CONCEPTION AND COMPLETE DISCUSSION of education as a 

social force, brought into harmony with the facts and necessities of the 
world today. Divided into seven units including—Influence Affecting Our 
Schools, The Significance of Education in Society, Necessary and Impending 
Changes in American Education, Shall I Become a Teacher, etc.—each con- 
tains illustrative, statistical, and instructional material. This comprehensive 
textbook offers genuine assistance in creating a more meaningful course for 
your education students. 

434 pages, College List, 


$3.25 
Send for your approval copy 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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